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Baping Ont the Spring Work. yest place in the garden; but when they become more 
8 common, and no longer command this special respect, 
=a their reputation collapses like that of a city dandy in 
OW are the days of prepara- the harvest nn Ri love to see enterprise and pro- 
tion. The prudent farmer has been gression, and al that, but we are just so much of an 
s : . | old fogy as to believe that it will be a long while be- 
all winter keeping things safe and 2 : ; 
fore the world can afford to dispense with the good 
snug about the barn, the wood-| ‘ ; 
“ae | old Indian corn and Irish potatoes, and the whole cat- 
house and the feeding grounds, but | > <a 
. : . |alogue of old-fashioned staple products, that have 
now the sua begins to ride up towards our}, ag : 
ane : : |“ saved the Union” more times than any of our spread- 
meridian, and whereas, a little while ago the | stat : Pai es 
hailie : atetea : =. |eagle politicians have done; and what we want, to 
clock struck seven before it was Hight | save the Union next fall, is not the election of this or 
enough to see to fodder = the morning, | that man to the Presidency, but the blessing of a full 
now the farmer gets into the middle of | crop of this old-fashioned farm stuff. That is our can- 
delightful dream, and comes to, just enough |didate, and here we fling our banner to the March 
to hear the clock begin—one, two, three, four, five ; | winds, and invite the whole rural population of these 
and Just ee ws eye to see . he can see anything, States and Territories, to plant their feet upon our plat- 
when lo . the gray light has anv aded his bed-room, he | form, and never cease to labor for our candidate, till 
aa see his pete en. ‘ve the yen - and | the yellow suns of October shall shine upon our victo- 
e hears a chirping from the appie trees, and is almost) pjous arms 
sorry the sun will be so punctual, when it feels so good) To accomplish this, let us all take the field in ear- 
to re Up, man! — a “% Sees = sacs nest, and lay out the Spring work as if we meant to do 
and go out among the stock, while the good wile | something. What will we put on that field? corn. 
spreads herself over the bed, and stretches, and thinks | Very well, give it a dressing of twenty or forty loads 
what she will get for breakfast, that the folks will like; | o¢ manure to the acre, and unless it is sour stomached 
for the stock of provisions is getting narrowed down | or dead hard pan below, put in the plow ten or twelve 
to pork and potatoes, with eceaeneny & boiled end | inches deep, so the roots can spread themselves, and 
ner of corned beef, and the next breakfast of hash, | find something to live on, so they can honor the draft 
which is our favorite meal, as wife Mollie makes it— the stalks will make upon them from above, and make 
. ! a beter 7 eae who pe jr how > set | the plants flourish like the old aristocracies with their 
orth a Christian dish—our favorite meal, éxcept about | jnalienable estates. 
these days, a breakfast of fried ham and eges—that is! §o of all other crops. 
an orthodox dish, and sticks by the ribs for a day’s| as 
work. Here we have been planning breakiaets, while | material upon hopeless undertakings. The farmer’s 
the good wife is still in bed ; well, don’t hurry her, she | team for the spring work, is a matter of first import- 
13 not very well, and can’t do much any way until the | ance. The thrifty husbandman will have his team in 
fire is well a-burning and the water gets hot ; besides, | order for spring work, at all hazards, and then he has 
sed al gy falta cigs Yoacs crt Wes aati coe a vos EEE 
\ r rn terri- | to walk at the plow tail, when the team can go right 
bly—much more than they do a man who goes out | along, butting their stalwart shoulders over the fur- 
into the budding creation and snuffs vigor from the | rows, like a ship on a lee tack; but O! how it makes 
ro eenaierdiae a ao = a wots to| a humane plowman ache, when his team goes tugging 
plant a rose among her pale lilies. God knows and panting and staggering on, wrenched at every 
she has enough to bear, the best way you can make it | hard spot, and lashed to make them go at all. Better 
for her. to change work with a neighbor and double teams, so 
What we started to write about, was the spring 8 to do right what is done at all. 
work, and what to plant. You will read about,and| By what we said about depending mainly upon the 
hear talked of, a good many new things, the virtues of old tried sorts, we do not desire to discourage the 
which are set up pretty steep. Some of them—perhaps growing of new varieties or new products. Indeed, 
most of them—are worth a fair trial. One reason why we advise farmers to try them; but rather lightly at 
new products come to get so extravagantly puffed, is, first, until they come to understand their adaptation, 
that people who undertake to cultivate them, bestow management, and real value for the location and cir- 
extra care and labor upon them, and give them the cumstances. 










Take up only so much land 
you can compass effectually, and not waste labor or 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. |says he was mistaken in having said that the corn 

Chufa or Earth Almond. from which he made the syrup, as stated in the Ohio 

—— Cultivator of Feb. 1, p. 38, was the Wyandot. We 

|should not judge the Wyandot to be a good corn for 

this purpose, nor indeed any other so profitable as the 
Sorghum or Imphee.—Ep. 


We have cultivated this tuber for three sea- 
sons. We plant it in drills about a foot apart and 
at six inches distance in the drill. Above the 
ground it resembles, while growing, a species of 


gee 2 y 4 se s ¥ 5 Ss é s » . . . . . 
a cote ; sends out Saameea _ ¢ roots,| ] want full information on the subject of rolling 
on which the tubers grow, resembling in this re-| 004 Jande——oiv} . . os 
ents thn wile “Seteente shen faite, whe at lands giving the time when and manner 
s] — ais >A ay a ‘in which it should be done, fall or spring, ete. I 
ered, are hard and insipid—but as they ripen, du- ‘have a large crop of wheat out this year, and it 
ring the rt: they become — rosees wate is badly frozen out, or hove upon the top of the 
acquire a fine taste, similar to that of a boilec ‘ground. I do not know what to do with it but to 
chestnut. On gathering our first crop, our expec-| 101) it, and I do not feel disposed to do so without 
gpenrnce- Dota disappointed, on actual test, by eat-| some personal experience. Wheat, as a general 
ing; of the po orth of the vegetable, and they were | thing with us, looks very indifferent, the winter 
laid aside as of little value. But during the win-|),,. jeen so severe on it—but little snow at any 
ter the inquisitive investigation of our children | tine any amount of sleet, and much freezing by 

; ; “« > y > “4 yy » . ? os 2 . ; t ’ . . ” . 
discov ered their real value. We now devote night and thawing by day, in this month. Corn 
considerable space in the garden their culture. is rotting badly in shock. ‘There are many of our 
They yield profusely, and pay a for raising. | farmers who have part of their corn crop yet out 

Whether they would be profitable for field cul-|;. giock. This is to be accounted for by the 
ture, we are not at present prepared to say. The corn being too green to crib last fall, and the win- 
expense of gathering the crop would be consider- | ;,.. being so unfavorable, finds the corn in field 
able, as the tubers are small, and must be picked | unsold. Potatoes are rotting badly in the pits 

thich ia rs 2 , work f ; pieces , 49 Ld btege : ~ 
by hand, which is rather slow work. Yet In some sections of Southern Obio there will not 
might be done by children and others whose labor | be potatoes sutlicient for seed. The Red Neshan- 
an me ey ~arg cous be 0 hl _|nocks are the only variety exempt from the dis- 
ter ing We . ou : € he nd ease. Peaches are killed in some sections.— 
washed and dried. We keep them througt . © | Times are extremely hard in Jaekson and adjoin- 
winter in cloth bags in an upper room. If kept | ing counties, attributable wholly to the iron fur- 
in a cellar, or in tight boxes, they are apt to/naces. They are all severely cramped, and this 
gather mould. We have planted in hills, several cramps almost every one more or less. Two of 
tubers together, but believe the drill system is the | 4. furnaces have broken up entirely, and others 
best. Perhaps it is superfluous to say, that the < 


- : ot ne will have to do the same, unless times change for 
richer the soil and better the cultivation, the| - 


; ’ \the better. Lorenzo W. Kinnison. 
larger will be the size of the tubers, and the| 


. r . . ‘son Co. 
greater the yield. We consider this vegetable a Jackson Co 
valuable acquisition, and recommend its culture. ANsWER ABouT Ro_iinc WaeEat.—Rolling wheat 


Rolling Wheat Fields—Southern Ohio. 


Joun M. Epwarps. ‘that has been thrown out by frost, is doubtless a good 
Canfield, Mahoning Co., O. | practice, but a common smooth roller is not the best 
‘ Pe Sa SE ae | kind of thing to do it with. <A roller made like Gill's 


Items from the Country. 


Clod Crusher, only not half so heavy, that will chew 


| up the ground and punch the roots in again, is what is 
Wryandot Corn from South-western Ky. ,wanted. Some years ago, we knew a man to try an 


Enclosed I send you a few grains of Wyandot | original and curious plan on his wheat field, which 
corn. I have been raising it for five years with | was this: He took a dish of salt and grain, and called 
success, it maturing in every instance equally his large flock of sheep after him in regular sweeps 
with other varieties of corn. The best method across the field, until it was all gone over, and the 
to secure early maturity and full and large ears, | sharp hoofs of the sheep had set in the roots of the 
is to sucker, as we do other varieties of corn. | Wheat,so it grew finely. Whatever is done in this 
You are aware that one grain produces several line, should be done before the wheat roots get dry 
stalks, and each stalk as many ears, ete. I am and dead in the spring winds—Ep. 
going to mix this corn, the present season, with Milking. 
the Willis corn, so as to increase its adaptability | There are many good milkers, who cannot tell 
to ordinary culture. The Willis corn is our most others how the thing should be done. Brush the 
valuable corn in this section. Yours, udder and flank, handle the teats a little, and start 

Hopkins Co., Ky. W. L. Jenkins. (the milk. Set the bucket a little forward and 

Nore.—This is the soundest Wyandot corn we ever Outward, the side towards the milker a little 
saw north of the Carolinas, and Dr. Jenkins has evi- raised. Grasp the near front and off hind teat, or 
dently a good selection. Corn can be bred on selec- alternately, as near the end as possible, without 
tion, as well as cattle and horses, and we hope the Dr. milking on the hand, keeping the left arm ina 
will let us know how he succeeds in crossing with the position to protect the pail, if necessary. Place 
Willis corn. jthe first forefinger directly in the center of, not 

Our correspondent—Mr. Carlin, of Hancock Co.,' around the teat, and close the other fingers suc- 
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cessively down upon the center. Avoid conversa- 
tion, milk as rapidly as possible, and quit when 
done. Never milk only one teat at once, or use 
only the thumb and finger, unless unavoidable.— 
If desired to save the strippings, wait 10 or 15 
minutes, then take what has collected. i 
Cure for Scratches in Horses, 


Wash the horses’ legs with soap and water, and 
when dry rub on an ointment made by mixing 
lard and the oil of tar together. To make the 


ointment, take about 20 or 25 drops of the oil of 


tar to a tablespoonful of hog’s lard; mix well to- 
gether, keep the horse in the dry for a few days, 
rub on the ointment two or three times a day—i 
is a certain cure. 
thing about the oil of tar, knows that it is very 
severe, and will kill anything of an itching na- 
ture, and is at the same time of a healing nature ; 
so the lard and oil will kill the scratches, and at 
the same time heal up the sores. Get a good ar- 
ticle of the oil of tar; it can be had at any drug 
store. Gentlemen, try the cure, and it will prove 
effectual, and is also very cheap. Yours truly, 
A. J. Drerrricr. 
Allen Co., Ind., March, 1860. 
Polands and Chester Whites. 


Frienp Harris :—I beg leave to file excep- 
tions to the plea of your correspondent “ Y. P. 
G.” of Ind., that the Poland pigs are better than 
the Chesters, and I have the opinion of the com- 
mittee on hogs at our last State Fair, to back me 
in my plea. He says, his Polands 14 months 
old, after being fattened for market, weighed 420 
Ibs. gross. Now my Chester boar (Brandywine) 
exhibited at the last State Fair, when he was 150 
days old, weighed 150 Ibs.; he was then, instead 
of being fatted for market, kept for service, on 
moderate feed, until he was.16 months old, when 
he weighed 420 Ibs. gross. But then there were 
others of the same breed at the Fair, which the 


committee thought were better than mine, and of 


course they know. 
Highland, O. 


South-Eastern lowa—Dry Murrain. 


B. Conarp. 
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Any person who knows any- | 
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}19th of this month I had a very valuable cow, 
soon after calving, taken with a weakness across 
the loins, after she had done as well as ever be- 
fore—was in good order and condition; on the 
third day she was down, and refused to stand 
|when litted upon her feet; her limbs cold, her 
|sides trembling, her nose parched and dry. I be- 
jlieved, from all appearances, she had the dry 
murrain. I gave her aloes and other purgatives, 
without effecting an operation. My neighbors 
told me she was as good as gone; her appetite 
about gone. I drew down my file of Cultivators, 
and in the No. of May Ist, 1859, I saw recom- 
mended by an old Sucker, two-thirds of a teacup 
|of copperas, dissolved in warm water. I gave it 
immediately, and in less than 24 hours my cow 
was on her feet, the dry murrain scattered, and 
good for several years of active life yet. 

Yours substantially, 

J. W. DuBors. 

| Jefferson Co., lowa, March, 1860. 

Southern Kentucky. 


| I find that a great quantity of wheat has been 
\seriously injured by the freezes during the past 
|winter. I doubt whether we will make over one- 
third of a crop. 

| The Cashmere Goats are prospering finely, and 
\go off readily at remunerative prices. 

Truly yours, 

_ Logan Co., Ky. B. K. Turry. 








| Eastern Ohio. 
| Dear Corn 


.:—I believe the winter is past, and 
sugar-making 


all abroad in the land has broke 
jout in earnest. The high prices at which Orleans 
jsugar is selling, have induced many persons to 
|bore more holes in sugar trees than have been 
:made in hard maple for many years gone by. I 
i|have noticed trees tapped and new troughs placed 
‘to them, that bore no appearance of ever having 
‘been tapped before. Some farmers have com- 
|menced plowing in many places, briskly tearing 
‘up sod ground for corn. Wheat in the ground 
‘has not at any time within twenty years, looked 


jso well in general in old Jefferson, as it does at 
Our crops the past season, when compared with |the present time. If no disaster should happen 


the reports in the Cultivator from different parts to it, the appearance would now indicate an abun- 
of the country, leave us no reason to complain.|dant crop. Late-sowed wheat on thin, worn land, 
True, our wheat was not a heavy crop, but suffi-| has suffered much from being winter-killed and 
cient for home consumption, while corn and pota-|hoven out, particularly on moist parts of fields 
toes we have had in great abundance: the pro-| which need manure and draining. Notwithstand- 
ducts of the garden were bountiful. There is hay \ing the very favorable appearance of the wheat 
of the first quality, enough in our county to bring |crop in the ground, we do not know what may 
our stock through two common winters ; very lit- injure it before the coming harvest, but one thing 











tle of our rough feed, as it is called here—our | we may feel sure of, and that is, farmers need not 


hay, and corn fodder, has been consumed. The 
winter has been mild and dry, with but little cold 
weather. Wheat is worth in our city, fall $1 per 
bushel, spring 75 cts. Corn 20 cts., oats 30 cts., 
potatoes 40 cts. per bushel. Timothy hay, $5 
per ton. The prospects for the coming crop 
of -winter wheat, thus far is promising, but we 
can tell better a month hence. 

Allow me to return you my sincere thanks for 
a favor done me through the Cultivator. On the 





|fear a June frost severe enough to kill wheat 


again, for half a century or more. My attention 
was called to the subject in traveling, last fall, 
through Washington county and part of Fayette, 
Pa., the last of Sept. and first part of October, at 
which time I found many of the farmers had just 
commenced to plow for wheat, while our farmers 
in old Jefferson had generally done seeding. I 
Nero it a point to enquire frequently of farmers 
why they were so late plowing for wheat, and 
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was as often answered that those who seeded late|to correspondents, for information from all parts of 
last fall had some wheat, while those who sowed |the country. Let us hear from you often, as the sea- 


early had none. In reply, I stated that I had 
seen seventy summers pass by, and that last sum- 
mer was the only one of all that the wheat crop 
was so completely killed by frost. By sowing 
wheat late to cheat the frost or fly, lam convinced 
the farmer may cheat himself. 

Ropert A. SHeRRARD. 

Sugarhill Farm, Jefferson Co., March, 1860. 
Horse Distemper—Sowing Clover. 

Can you or any of your correspondents tell me 
acure, or a preventive, for the distemper in 
horses? as it is now raging fearfully in this 
vicinity. 

I also want information on another subject. Is 
it a good plan to sow red clover with oats? If 
not, when and how should it be put in? 

Fairfield Co. A. P. AsnBrook. 

ANSWER.—(1.) If this disease of the horses is the 
one known as Strangles or Colt Distemper, the treat- 
ment is simply to keep the animal warm, poultice the 
glands of the neck, feed with steaming mashes, and 
when the swelling is ripe, lance and rowel it, and keep 
up the discharge for a few days, taking care all the 
time that the animal does not take cold, exercise gent- 
ly, and then recruit by liberal food. 

(2.) See Ohio Cultivator, Jan. 15, p. 18, for a pretty 
full chapter on Red Clover.—Eb. 
Southern Mahoning. 


Our wheat is badly: frozen out on low lands ; 
on high lands, where put in with a drill, it looks 
well. I see a letter in the Cultivator of Feb. 15, 
from A. J. Deterick. I am glad to hear that my 
old friends are taking hold of the Cultivator. Al- 
fred is a man, every inch of him, and his “ better 
half” knows how to cook a good dinner. And 
now a little advice to “Oty Hat” of Portage 
Co., who seems to have been very unlucky: 
Have you got a neighbor that is getting along 
about right? Watch him. When he sells his 
grain, you sell, too; when he sows his grain, you 
sow, too; and so on, in all things that pertain to 
farming. Take pleasure in your business, and it 
will become your recreation. Hope for the best, 
provide for the worst, and bear whatever hap- 
pens. J. WEIKERT. 
Mahoning County. 

The fruit prospect is still good, but the weather 
for several days has been warm, and many buds 
are swellihg, and a cold snap now may injure it 
seriously. But as they say “it is not best to cry 
for spilt milk,” so it is great folly to cry before 
the milk is spilt.” J. M. E. 
Tile Business in Crawford Co. 

I want it understood that I have no quarrel 
with mole plows. I expect to manufacture tile 
and sell them, without fighting mole plows, but 
“'W.” of Madison Co. puts 3 inch tile at 35 ets.; 
Isell them at 20 cents. A good hand, in a fa- 
vorable situation, can dig, lay and cover 10 rods 
in a day. Wm. Cox. 


Tue Epiror returns his grateful acknowledgments 


son progresses. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Sugar Cane Culture, 
| 
| onmse 
At the last meeting in Columbus of the Sor- 
ighum Growers’ Association, a resolution was 
jadopted requesting each member thereof, and 
|those interested, to impart their experience in the 
‘cultivation, manufacture, ete., of the Chinese Su- 
\gar Cane. There are many persons throughout 
|the country that we have knowledge of, that to a 
igreater or less extent have been experimenting 
on the above, that we would be glad to hear from. 
| We hope they will deem it their privilege, and 
we might say their duty, for the encouragement 
of others, to let us hear from them. As I have 
been interrogated by parties from different sec- 
tions, requesting my views on the Sorghum, I 
will commence a series of communications on that 
subject, hoping at the same time to hear from 
others. 

First, I will say that I have experimented on 
a small scale for the last three years, and altho’ 
in those seasons we failed to see a full develop- 
ment of the crop—thousands of acres of Indian 
corn not even ripening—yet under all the unfa- 
vorable circumstances, the Sorghum paid better 
than a majority of the other crops that we raise, 
as an article for the table and provender for 
stock. I fancy I hear some one say: “I have 
tried it, and it did not pay me.” 1 don’t doubt 
that in the least. In our most prosperous sea- 
sons we find men in every section that don’t make 
it pay inany thing. Some probably have planted 
it on half plowed, foul land, and the crop was 
choked out; others on wet land, and drowned 
out; others on heavy, thin soil, where the crop 
could not grow; others covered the seed so deep 
that it was impossible for it to come to light ; oth- 
ers planted poor seed, and some did not half cul- 
tivate ; hence tho failure. 

In the first place, procure a dry, rich, clean 
soil—clover or other sward land, or land that has 
been well tilled and manured ‘in previous crops. 
Early in the season plow deep, and turn over 
well with a good plow. If it is clay land, by all 
means subsoil it—that is, with a subsoil plow fol- 
lowing in the furrow of the first plow. Some 
may say: “I have not two teams, one to follow 
behind the other.” That may all be true. Ex- 
periments have proved to a demonstration that it 
will pay any farmer in a case of that kind, to ex- 
change work with his neighbor. Next procure a 
good harrow, and when the ground is dry, thor- 
oughly pulverize it. Next procure good seed— 
better pay a high price for good seed, than have 
poor seed as a gift. Some say one quart of seed 
is enough for an acre. I would rather put on be- 
tween a half gallon and a gallon, than les I 
would rather pull up two or three stalks than re- 
plant one. Some advise to plant it thin, and let 
it stool out. I would rather have one good main 
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stalk than three suckers. There ought to be 
about three stalks on the ground where you would 
have one of Indian corn. I prefer drilling in 
preference to bills. 

I consider the best method to get a good and 
paying crop, is to plant in rows, from three to 
three and a half feet apart, say two stalks every 
nine or ten inches, or three stalks every 14 or 15 
inches: that gives room to work between it with 
a hoe, if needed. The seed should be planted as 
near the top of the gronnd as possible. If plant- 
ed by hand, the ground should be marked off 
very shallow with a light implement that will 
make two or more rows at a time. The seed 
should be soaked 24 hours in warm water, then 
rolled in plaster. One inch of dirt is plenty to 
put upon the seed. I use a one horse corn drill, 
and have better success than my neighbors that 
plant by hand. The time for planting is as early 
in May as can be done, when the ground is dry 
and warm. It is useless to plant when the ground 
is cold. On the cultivation, etc., hereafter. 

Mt. Gilead, March, 1850. A. H. Wrenn. 


(8" We are glad Mr. Wrenn has concluded to favor 
the readers of the Ohio Cultivator with the results of 
his experience in this business. He is one of those 
men who talk about what they understand, and not 
from mere theoretical fancy.—Eb. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Dog and Sheep Question. 


I want to say something on the dog and sheep 
question. I like a free press, free speech, and 
free people, but I do not like free dogs. I think 
if you were a wool-grower, and not a particular 
lover of dogs, you would talk very differently. I 
am a wool-grower, and lost in one night this win- 
ter $100 worth of fine Spanish sheep, killed by 
one infernal good-for-nothing dog. You talk 
about the difficulty of taxing dogs, of discrimina- 
tion, unconstitutionality, etc.; 1 think that is all 
stuff. If dogs are of any value they can be 
taxed; if not, they should be exterminated. I 
don’t question your right to think and speak as 
you please, but I much regret to see a man of 
your influence and station, pour cold water on so 
important a matter as this, while pending before 
the Legislature. DANIEL FRENCH. 

Miami Co., O. 


ANswER.—The object and effect of any law on this 
subject should be to protect sheep, and ifa fund is to be 
created—to remunerate the wool-grower who is dam- 
aged by the depredations of dogs. We hinted at the 
difficulties in the way of getting up a law that should 
accomplish this purpose. We did not make the con- 
stitution of Ohio, nor do we expound it. The Judi- 
ciary committee of the Legislature, who are supposed 
to be the best lawyers in that body, have given their 
decision of what can and what cannot be enacted un- 
der the constitution. Mr. Parish, Senator from San- 
dusky, and a gentleman whom we love as well as any 
man in this world, introduced a bill early in the ses- 


been a dead shot for a good many bad dogs, but in 
passing the usual ordeal of committees, etc., it was 
sheared and cropped and physicked and gutted, till 
when it finally passed the Senate, it had neither teeth 
nor claws nor horns; but was emphatically a law to 
protect dogs and to plague the people. For, by this 
law, a man, with the ugliest cur that ever feasted upon 
a fat South-Down, could pay his license of 25 cents, 
twist a tin collar about the dog's neck with his name 
scratched upon it, and you might see that dog running 
down your sheep at noon-day, and you can lay no 
hands on him, under penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment! but you can go and tell the dog's owner, and 
he can kill him if he likes, or pay a fine of $5, if he is 
worth it, and the dog goes on with his sheep-killing, 
under the protection of law! We hope the House of 
Representatives will not inflict upon the people of Ohio 
a law that will cost them $500,000 a year, without 
affording half the real protection to sheep that can be 
had under the existing statute. 

Yes sir, friend Frencn! we do pour cold water 
upon such imbecile pretense, and scout such laws, as 
shams and frauds upon the people! But you talk 
about our being “a particular lover of dogs.” Why 
sir, when we were a farmer boy, we were the most 
terrible dog-killer in all the parish. It was our espe- 
cial pleasure to deal out cold lead to sheep-killing dogs, 
and we kept one tannery well supplied with skins, as 
a means of keeping a convenient amount of change in 
our pocket; for we made the curs pay a dividend over 
and above the cost of powder and lead. A lover of 
dogs! Yes sir, we love a good dog better than a mean 
man—(no personal allusions!) There are hosts of - 
dogs that have no business to live, and there are hosts 
of men whose birth was a calamity to the world. The 
dog has been our friend and companion ever since we 
were born; we have roamed over mountains and swam 
rivers with him; we have slept many a night with no 
other living companion in the grand and gloomy for- 
est; he has chased all day to bring the fox and the 
deer within the range of our rifle, and then shared our 
blanket at night. Why should we not be a lover of 
dogs, when they have been more faithful and loving 
to us, than half the men we ever met? Only a few 
weeks ago, we saw, up in Wyandot county, the man 
who was stolen by the Indians when a boy of 4 years 
old—that was near forty years ago—and now he has 
just found his way back to his old home, after travers- 
ing all this time, with various tribes, the region be- 
tween there and the Pacific: he has a dog which he 
has brought five thousand miles, that no money can 
buy—for he told us the story how that when he lay 
alone in the forest, too sick to help himself or scarcely 
open his eyes, that dog would go to a brook of water, 
and wading in, soak his legs, then holding up one fore 
foot, hop on the other three legs, and thus from that 
foot give water to his master, by letting him suck the 
claws. Weare not going to indulge in a chapter of 
dog stories, but will assure our friend, and all others 
who think it is such an easy thing to legislate about 
dogs, that when they have seen the thing turned over 
in the Ohio Legislature as we have for the last ten 
years, they will begin to see that it is not any boy’s 
play to get up a law for Ohio, that will protect the 
sheep ; and if it does not do this, it may as well go to 








sion, which, if it could have been enacted, would have 


grass. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Cream of the Yale Lectures. 


Mr. Gould of Hudson, N. Y., tells us in his 
lecture, that there are 3,000 species of grass, com- 
prising one-sixth of all the plants. He also 
makes a very forcible comparison of the grain 
and grass crops of France and England. France 
has 53 per cent. of her cultivated area in grain, 
while England has but 25 per cent., and produces 
51-9 bushels to each person, and France, with 
more than twice the area, produces but 5} bush- 
els to the person. Thus it is seen that every 
acre of English grain land receives the manure 
from three acres of grass land; while in France 
an acre of grain land receives the manure from 





less than the acre of grass land. The one pro-| 


cess is impoverishing the cultivator, the land, and 
the nation, while the other enriches all three. No 
wonder, then, that the sagacious Emperor has set 
himself to work to improve the agricultural re- 
sources of the nation. 

In a former article I spoke of the necessity of 


farmers cultivating more grass, and devoting the | 


time usually employed in cultivating grain, to 
making improvements, thus adding value to, and 
beautifying their homes. I now wish to make 
another suggestion. Suppose you have 100 acres 
of improved land, and you now cultivate 75 acres 
in corn and 25 in grass. Suppose that you raise 
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|are greatly aggravated by sweeping away the 
‘forests, compelling the insects which formerly 
preyed upon them to turn to the orchards. He 
‘tells us also that foreign insects, imported with 
|trees and other commodities, are the most perni- 
cious foes—our climate so highly favoring their 
development. This is particularly true as to the 
grain crops; the most destructive insects, such as 
the Hessian fly and midge, have been imported ; 
|(a more costly importation, we think, than all the 
hardware, fabrics and silks.) Dr. Fitch has tried 
to drown the midge by keeping them under water 
‘three months, but without avail. The black knot 
in the plum, he tells us is not caused by an in- 
'sect, but purely a disease of the tree, or vegetable 
fungus, like the cancer in the human body. 

In speaking of seeds, Mr. Eaton tells us, to 
-keep seeds a long time, they must be gathered 
when fully ripe, and then be kept cool and dry. 
Oily seeds do not keep well, on account of their 
liability to become rancid ; they must be planted 
‘soon, or never. Corn has been kept 30 years, 
cucumber seeds 17 years, French beans 33 years, 
and from one bag of Jardin des Plantes was sup- 
plied sensitive plants for 60 years. Some seeds 
|have wings or silken down, which float them along 
with every zephyr, others cling to passing ani- 
mals, while others burst their capsules and scatter 
abroad. So beautiful are the provisions of na- 
ture. C. W. C. 
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33 bushels of corn per acre. Now if you have) 
75 acres in grass and 25 in corn, you can, with | For the Ohio Cultivator. 
the extra manure and attention, raise 99 bushels) SUperfluous Investments Don’t Pay. 
to the acre—just as much corn, with about one-| -— 
half the labor—and then you have fifty acres more} We again find ourselves at the threshold of an- 
to devote to the raising of stock, and your land | other season, the results of which, to us are wisely 
is becoming every year more fertile; while in the hid beKind the curtains of futurity. Yet, we can, 
former instance it is becoming more and more I presume, speculate in our minds, and adduce 
sterile, and you are making of yourself a beast of pretty correct conclusions for the future, from the 
burden by constant toil. Herein consists the se-| past and present, and judging from these, I will 
eret principle of successful farming. predict, in the coming season there will be less 
Lewis F. Allen computes the apple crop for squandering of means and time upon that which 
1859 at $26,000,000, as follows: New York,|has heretofore resulted so detrimentral to the in- 
$6,000,000 ; New England, $4,000,000 ; Ohio, | terest of our community. The great, raging, wild, 
$3,000,000; Pennsylvania and New Jersey the speculative western fever, which has resulted so 
same ; the North-Western States $4,000,000, and | disastrously to our region, and still more so to those 
the Southern States $6,000,000. In speaking of |immediately connected therein, has about subsid- 
raspberry stakes, he says: “A solution of one|ed, and the community, especially the agricultural 
pound of blue vitriol to twenty pounds of water,| portion, are now standing down those steps of the 
used for soaking the points or whole length of the | ladder, from which we can view things in their 
stakes, will make them last almost forever. The/|true colors; hence, we have by dear experience 
French Government prepares ship timber in this learnt a salutary lesson, from which our region is, 
manner. Soak fence posts ten or twelve days,|I think in fugure, to reap a permanent advantage. 
and shingles three days.” If this is true, it is a | We are willing to let by-gones remain by-gones, 
very useful item. He also recommends top-|though desirous to improve by experience, that 
grafting or budding nursery trees. Having as|has added nothing to our prosperity, and are en- 
we think sufficiently vindicated the superior lon-| couraged to believe that the future is big in pros- 
gevity and hardiness of seedlings, in a former) pects to our advantange. From the admonitions 
controversy, we think that the more of the seed-| thus obtained, and the effects produced by the frosts 
ling is preserved, the better ; this we know from of the past season, I think our agricultural com- 
actual experience. munity is resolved, in future, to pursue a course 
Dr. Fitch tells us that “there are 60 different | more in keeping with duty, and which will result, 
insects which prey upon the apple, 12 upon the/eventually, to the mutual advantage, of all con- 
pear, 16 on the peach, 17 on the plum, 35 on the|cerned. It is not the amount a farmer raises and 
cherry, and 30 on the grape,” and that these pests! sells, that determines his wealth, but his tnvest- 
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ments, and what is true of a farmer, is true of a)one dollar to one dollar and twenty five cents per 
community. day, after the frost is out in the spring, or through 
Our prospect for the next wheat harvest, is not|the winter, when the ground is not frozen. 
at present, as flattering as it was one year ago.| I do not believe that any mole plow could be 
Stock, so far, has wintered well, with the excep-| forced through the subsoil that I have been drain- 
tion of some horses, which have been overworked | ing, at the depth of three feet with the team pro- 
and under fed. posed by “ W.” 
The cane crop the past season, resulted — with; My estimate would be as follows: 
the corn—owing to the coldness of the season—a) Cost of tile $10 per 1000 for 2 inch, 
short one, though the molasses obtained—owing,| op per rod. ......... es wees 164 cents. 
perhaps, to better understanding its manufacture,| Cost of digging, laying and covering.. 15. 
—was superior to former years; and nearly all my Contingencies, say............. a em 
neighbors who ground their cane, expressed satis-| 
faction and an intention to cultivate it in future. | Whole expense of 2 inch tile per rod. 33 cents. 
One stated that his cane patch, notwithstanding | or 3 inch tile add 











he teueeeahed sees. B® 
the season, had produced double in value —all, 

things counted—over any other portion of his | Whole expense of 3 inch tile per rod. 42 cents. 
farm. JONATHAN CREW. 


I use the two inch tile for all except the main 
| drains, and find they are large enough. 


| I am now placing my drains where I can run 
For the Ohio Cultivator. | parallel lines 40 feet apart. 


Give the Boys a Chance. I give in my estimate the cost of tile at this 
cane |place; I understand that the two inch tile can 
One of the surest methods of attaching a boy|now be bought of Mr. Erwin, at Cleveland for $8 


Columbiana Co., March, 1860. 








to the farm, is to let him have something upon it| per 1000. Yours truly, 

for his own. Give him a small plot of ground to| Trumbull Co., Ohio. F. Kinsman. 
cultivate, allowing him the proceeds for his own ” ste 

use. Let him have his steers to break, or his} For the Ohio Cultivator. 


. r : ae . 
sheep to care for. The ownership of even a fruit} Mole Plow and Tile Drains, 


tree, planted, pruned, and brought to bearing b mn sins tel 
his ha hema will inspire him with an jataeeat nen omen: rh nae last number, “Ww.” 
that no mere reward or wages can give. In ad-\O) “*8!s0n \O., makes the cost of tile draining 
dition to the cultivation of a taste for farm life,| OK rather x gt as compared with the 
which such a course will cultivate, the practical mole sag - — traly, too—by expe- 
knowledge gained by the boy will be of the high- | cages eeibo mang. ey oaly suppose. It 
est value. Being interested, he will be more ob-| evident to me that he has based his estimates 
servant, and will thoroughly learn whatever is| of saa wholly Ton theory, or at least the cost of 
necessary for his success. Another and equally | - a. > hae mt eo na farmer, also a tile 
important advantage will be the accustoming him | ve laid rat ; . | some a0 res = r have as 
early to feel responsibility. Many young men,| - ee _ ye wo a s of tile, 
though well acquainted with all the manual ope-| 7 ac E ay sete : saan ae 
rations of the farm, fail utterly when entrusted | name’ sb iach ce Oe P me that I can 
with the management of an estate, from want of| res " - mn ‘de “ hee tile for 20 ets. per rod, 
experience in planning for themselves. It is joey rp Soha agrsy “te Fyne of 300 or 500 
much better that responsibility should be gradu- al when 7 pmer she “ts bey ‘ can dig, haul, lay the 
ally assumed, than that a young man should be | . eu dhe ee 9 and inches deep, 
first thrown upon himself on attaining his major- soni sc ond am — ins — be A drains cost 
ity. E. L. G |me 26 cts. per rod, against W.’s ; theoretical 
in figuring of 65 cts. per rod. I have given the cost 
For the Ohio Cultivator. | Of 3 _ lateral drains: 2 inch drains will cost 7 
; cents less, or 19 cts. per rod; main drains for 5 
cman pone semen ‘or 6 inch tile, cost from 10 to 12 cts. per rod for 
I notice in the Cultivator of March Ist, that your| digging 3 feet 4 inches deep, according to the 
correspondent “W.,” on draining, is rather wide soil. There are some Madison Co. mole plows in 
of the mark in his estimate of the cost of tile|this county; we can get ditching done with them 
draining. for 15 cts. per rod, 34 feet deep, and no less, at 
I contracted last fall for about 400 rods at 15| present. Hence, the cost of tile draining, by ac- 
cents per rod for digging, laying and filling three | tual experiment, in this county, is not twice the 
feet deep in common and ordinary soil of the farm,| cost of mole draining, when “ W.” has tile cost 8 
which was part sandy loam and part clay, and|times more than mole drains in Madison Co. If 
much of it hard clay subsoil. I have more than| desirable, I will give in another communication 
half of my tile now laid, and am satisfied that an|my process of laying tile. Yours truly, 
experienced workman, with the proper tools, can Monroeville, Huron Oo.,O. Tuos. Cone. 
make at that price in my land, (which after the 
first foot and a half is very hard digging), from 











t#™ That is right, gentlemen! wade in, and let us 
know the facts on all sides of this question —Ep. 
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STILL Puen ew that the Spring i is opening, 
and farmers begin to look up their tools, some of them 
will find that they have neglected to subscribe for the 
Ouro CuLTIvATOR, to help them along with their 
work. We knew it would be so, and at the beginning 
of the year printed an extra lot of a couple of thousand 
copies, so that all our Spring subscribers could have 
the volume complete. And now you good Cultivator 
readers, please say to your negligent neighbors, that 
the Editor has room for a few more names on his 
books, and all they have to do is to send them on, with 
the spondulics, at the rate of 67 cents a copy, or three 
copies for $2. And any of you who desire to make a 
present to a son or daughter or father, or any body any 
where, send on their names at the same rate, and let 
them have cause to thank you twice every month du- 
ring the year. We will also send specimen copies, 
free, to any names which our friends will furnish us. 

OvuR SuGaR CANE SEED is on the way from Georgia. 
It costs us $4 a bushel. 


McMIuan of Xenia, advertises some fine cattle for 
sale next month. This is a choice herd. 


Harness RENIcK of Circleville, offers his stock of 
fine Short-horn Cattle, at private sale, without reserve. 
Catalogues ready. 


Tue Jonnson Hovuss.—Drifting into the City upon 
the Lake Shore, not long since, we broke bread as 
usual, with our old friends of the Jounson Hovse. 
That is a good place for a tired and hungry traveler 
to resort to, for verily Mr. Main “ Can Keep a Hotel.” 


Tue NATIONAL CorN PLANTER.—Having received 
a sample of this new implement, we have planted a 
small patch of corn in our Den, and find the machine 
to work admirably. It plants two rows at once, in 
check rows, after the field is marked off. The ma- 
chine consists of a pair of thills and handles, attached 
to a cross-bar, on each end of which is a seed box over 
a@ common shaped cultivator tooth. A round shaft 
upon the cross-bar, with either end in a seed-box, re- 
ceives the seed in a hole that can be graduated to any 
requisite capacity. The machine is drawn by a horse, 
and the operator walking behind, by a pressure upon 
the right handle, revolves the shaft so the seed is de- 
posited in a drill made by the cultivator tooth, and the 
earth pressed upon it by a thick roller which follows. 
It is as simple as a horse-rake, and as easily worked. 
See advertisement, and if you reside near any of the 
agencies named, see the machine itself. 
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Marriep.—In Cleveland, March 7th, Thomas 
Brown, Editor of the Ohio Farmer, and Miss Saran 
BEARDSLEE. 





A most apt and sensible conclusion! And now we 
welcome the graceful “ ALTHEA” into full sisterhood 
with the knights of the quill, hoping her wedded life 
may be as full of unmixed fruition, as her former 
years have been of ripening promise. A votre sante ! 


StarTING FLower SEEps Earty.—It is not gener- 
ally advisable to put in flower seeds until the first of 
May, or when the ground is warm enough so they 
will grow without artificial heat, and be safe from bit- 
ing frosts. But some of the more hardy stocks may 
be forwarded safely in a moderate hot-bed, made not 
so strong as for forcing garden vegetables. 





Notices of Publications, 


A MANvaALt of Scientific and Practical Agriculture, for 
the School and the Farm. By J. L. CAMPBELL, 
Prof. of Physical Sciences, Washington College, Va. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1859. 

This is a snug volume of 422 pp., handsomely and 
substantially executed. The plan of the work is ex- 
cellently systematic, and as’the Author informs us, is 
the result of several years labor in giving instruction 
to young men on the important topics discussed. The 
writer is evidently an observing scholar, with a fair 
amount of practical knowledge. The scientific por- 
tion of the book is presented in a very attractive form, 
illustrated with handsome engravings, showing the 
geological formations of the earth, and simple appa- 
ratus for conducting experiments in natural science. 
The book is provided throughout with questions for 
school purposes, which were better left out, since any 
person setting himself up as a teacher—especially of 
the Sciences—who needs such prompting, is not qual- 
ified for the station. 

lor sale by Randall & Aston, Booksellers, Columbus, 


Ber Boox.—Kidder’s Guide to Apiarian Science— 
175 pages—giving the natural history of the Bee, cul- 
ture, management, etc. The author, who is a good- 
looking fellow from our native State—where they 
raise that sort of people—conversed with us some lit- 
tle while on his favorite topic, and is evidently well 
informed in the melifluous mysteries. The book is 
made to go with a hive, or his hive with the book— 
either way ; and persons desiring to learn his system, 
may obtain the book, by sending 19 letter stamps, to 
R. P. Kipper, Burlington, Vt. 


MANUAL OF PronoGRApPny, By Benn Pitman, Pho- 
nographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. This is a perfect 
gem of typography, and contains the concentrated es- 
sence of the system, in a volume of 136 pages. 


THe CENTURY, is a mammoth double sheet, extra 
heavy white paper, combining the strength of a maga- 
zine with the freshness of a newspaper. We always 
take the Century home, to read in the enjoyable hours 
of fireside leisure. Published every Saturday, at $2.50 
a year, in advance. Address “ The Century, No. 37 
Park Row, N. Y.” 

“Srars THAT Fape,” is a piece of new music for 
the pianc, published by Seltzer & Webster; words by 
A. B. Laurens, to whom our musical young folks 
are indebted for a copy. 
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PORTRAIT OF A LOUISE BONNE DE JERSEY PEAR TREE. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Dwarf Pear Question. 

Will you give us a chapter on the cultivation 
of the Dwarf Pear? What is the difference be- 
tween the common and Angers Quince as a stock 
on which to work them? Can they be grown 
with profit asa market fruit? How long may we 
reasonably expect them to live after they come 
into bearing ? J.J. DINSMORE. 


In reply to the foregoing and many other in- 
quiries of similar import, we give the following: 

The Angers quince is of more vigorous growth 
than the common variety—hence it dwarfs the 
pear less, and it forms a more perfect union with 
the pear wood. No intelligent nurserymen use 
the common variety for this purpose. 


In regard to the general subject of pear cul- 


'Society in December last, Mr. F. G. Cary opened 


the debate on the subject : “ Does the cultivation 
of the pear promise to be remunerative in this lo- 
cality ?” by observing that, from the barrenness 
of our market in pears, there is need of some en- 
lightenment on their cultivation. He considered 
that dwarf pear culture had been pretty thorough- 
ly debated upon in our Society, some time ago. 
Many had continued since to cultivate them ; they 
clung to them, and both he and they could not by 
any means say that they were unprofitable, al- 
though their profit for market had not yet been 
entirely decided. 

He believed that no fruit promised better in 
this locality than the pear. For seven years past 
he has had fine crops, particularly from the Bart- 
lett ; and generally every other year he and his 
neighbors have had pretty full crops of those 
kinds which suit in this locality. Three anda 


ture, and especially as to the reliability of dwarf half to four dollars per bushel was obtained for 


trees, it will perhaps be better to give the opin- 
ions of a number of well known fruit cultivators 
in different parts of the country, as they have 
been recently expressed ; premising that it is be- 
lieved on all hands that we in Central and South- 
ern Ohio have as favorable soil for pears as can 
any where be found. 

Ata meeting of the Cincinnati Horticultural 


good fruit of some kinds, and five cents apiece for 
many; and frequently from standards fifteen to 
twenty dollars are obtained from one tree. Some 
blight and damage from insects will still occur, but 
with attention we may counteract them. As to 
the comparative value of dwarf and standard 
trees, he, for his part, would not be without many 
of the dwarf; but he would not place these in 
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untrenched, not moderately rich ground, and if vised that every farmer have at least a few pear 
drained, of course so much the better, if the sub-| trees in his garden. Now what we in the country 
soil is tenacious. call a garden, is a place back of the house, where 

Mr. M. Kelly said that in pear culture there | we throw the dishwater, and raise any quantity of 
must be a proper soil and locality. The seedling | pig weeds and a few hills of potatoes. [Laugh- 
pears that did so well on the Detroit River and | ter. 
elsewhere, did not produce fruit that would bring | Mr. Ainsworth, of Ontario Co.—Had in previ- 
one dollar per bushel. The pear root should not| ous meetings said something against dwarf pear 
be allowed to get on bad subsoil, but must be kept trees, but now allowed that some sorts did better, 
in a good soil. He has seen plenty of pear trees | as dwarfs; Louise Bonne de Jersey, for instance, 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty years old,| bears double the crop on same land, flavor better, 
grafted on the French quince, and he could not) fruit larger, and ripens every year. Vicar of 
tell them from standards, and their roots were not Winkfield bears well and ripens well on dwarf, 
from the pears. Where you can’t have standard, | but on standard is not worth anything. My soil 
the qumce comes in to enable you to have pears. | is a good wheat soil, and is well stirred all over 
He considered that the dwarfs were not so liable | once each week with a horse cultivator. 
to the blight. They should be well cultivated, Mr. Yeomans, of Monroe Co., spoke of one- 
with proper pains as to the depth of the soil, ete. | jnivd of an acre of Duchess d’Angouleme dwarf 

The proceedings of the Western N. Y. Fruit| pear trees, eight years old last spring, which bore 
Growers’ Association, at their meeting in January |]ast summer thirty barrels of pears, and netted 
last, are peculiarly instructive on this subject. $500. Four acres of orchard are kept clean as 
We copy such portions as are most to the point: | easily as one acre of potatoes. 

Question—“/s the Dwarf Pear a humbug?”| Mr. Barry, of Monroe Co.—Dwarf bears far 
Mr. Pinney, of Monroe Co., knew one kind which | earlier than the standard ; aged people can plant 
was certainly not a humbug; Louise Bonne de | dwarf trees and eat the fruit from them ; is easily 
Jersey will bear two bushels to the tree ; bears | removed, not one ina hundred need fail; not lia- 


better on dwarf than on standard. Of 100 acres|ble to any more diseases than the standards ; 


of pears, I would set half dwarfs. would not advise farmers to plant a great many 


Mr. Townsend, of Niagara Co.—My crops from tarp ; some kinds are as easily cultivated as 
Louise Bonne de Jersey dwarf trees have been |@ bill of corn. 


three to one of any other sort; were I to com-| Comparative merits of Pears, Apples and Small 
mence planting pear trees again, 1 would not Fruits for extensive market cultivation. 

plant any but dwart trees, rows 12 feet apart, and Mr. Sharpe, of Niagara Co.—As soon as farm- 
— % eight feet in _— ; ae ers inour county are convinced that there is money 

Samuel Jay, of Yates Co.—In all fruit culture |to be made in cultivating dwarf pears, they will 
we need a thorough stirring of the whole surface ‘edie sued cose of dhadvem. 
of the ground; a fruit orchard should be a fruit | Mr. eta he ‘ll , ’ 
garden, no portion to weeds or grass. Le i oe eer need 4 

Mr. Coppock, of Erie Co., would endorse all | holder of land, great or small, shall be considered 
that the friends here have said. Don’t dig or | disgraced if he does not supply his family freely 
plow too near a dwarf tree; use only a horse cul-| with such luxuries a we see here before pe 
tivator between the rows, and a fork near the | (waving his hand toward the loaded tables,) and 
areue, | they are the greatest under heaven. 

Mr. Beadle, of Canada—Belle Lucrative asa| Mr. Barry—Near large cities, small fruits will 
dwarf, has invariably borne very large fruit and|be most profitable; where the crop must be 
fine crops. packed and sent by railroad, the pears and apples 

Mr. Frost, of Monroe Co.—Duchesse de An-| Will be best. The apple crop of Niagara county 
gouleme is peculiarly good as a dwarf, bearing |alone was $500,000, There are risks in pear 
from two bushels to three and a half bushels per | trees, but just think of $18 and $20 per barrel 
tree. ‘in New York City. To the skillful cultivator, 

Mr. Brooks, of Wyoming Co.—Farmers have | the pear offers the greatest inducements. Thinks 
their minds set on their potato and grain fields, |the pear crop is uniformly more certain than the 
and they won't attend to their orchards, won't go apple ; if tree dies from blight, replace it from a 
through with cultivator once in two months. If|reserve which you have ready. 
dwarf pear trees need such good cultivation, don’t | Mr. Smith—The taste of the people is bein 
send them to us farmers. cultivated, and they are willing to pay for goo 

Mr. Smith, of Onondaga Co.—The gentleman | fruit; pears that, a few years ago, sold for $1 and 
might as well advise us not to sell Darhams and | $1.25 a bushel, now bring $4 per buskel. In 


other fine breeds of cattle to farmers, because planting, I would not care to plant any but 
they thrive better under care, and because cattle | dwarfs. 


sometimes die; yet when cattle are well treated, | 
they generally do well, and when dwarf pear 
trees are well treated they also do well. 

Mr. Brooks—Some gentlemen here have ad- 





Ellwanger—Twenty-five years ago there were 
not 100 pear trees in this city. It was in 1835 
that I brought the first dwarf pear trees ; requires 
‘skill and care to grow pears; farmers will, one 
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by one, go into pear culture as fast as they can 
get the needful information. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Gas Tar for Fruit Trees, 


What is the best pce scntt — and plant. In answer to your inquiries as to the use of gas 
ing trees 3 


, ; |tar on young orchards, our experience is against 
Mr. Yeomans—Beftore the tree is planted, cut the use of it. Last year we used gas tar as it 


off all the branches, so as to restore balance be-| came from the factory, on young apple trees, to 
tween top and roots; new branches will be|keep off the rabbits, and peach trees, to baffle the 
thrown out in abundance; apples should be | fly that produces the worm; it has killed a few 
pruned, so that lower limbs are full five feet from | apple trees, and injured others ; on the peach 
ground ; plant the trees forty feet apart each way, |trees the injury has been light, as far as we can 
and the peach trees alternately in rows. |see at present. 

Mr. Barry—In planting dwarf pear trees, best | The gas tar answered the purpose of keeping 
to cover the stock as high as the union of the pear the rabbits off the apple trees, and to some ex- 
with the quince ; trees with low heads are best, | tent the fly off the peach trees. My experience 
whether here or on the prairies; no tall trunks|js against the use of gas tar on thrifty young or- 
for leverage. \chards. To keep rabbits off apple trees, wrap 

B. Fish—In planting my orchard, found that) with straw, or whitewash with lime; and for the 
those which I cut back most in planting, came on| peach, use ashes or mild lime, as directed by our 
best and made the best trees. | best writers on fruit culture. vj 

are | ‘This has been a hard winter on the peach buds. 
|Our buds on some varieties are badly thinned ; 
‘on most of our standard varieties we have good 

The ground was manured, then plowed about! buds, oe for - _ om raecny we aahiies an, 
eight to ten inches in depth, laid out in rows|* — oa a paw, — goes ren = 
thirty feet apart, and a double furrow made for We hav hed women yellowed 4 perce re 
the rows in one direction. Trees were selected) ‘© 2@V Dae seven crops im twelve years—four 
which would head low; two locust stakes five | full crops, and three that —— light. 
feet long were prepared for each tree, and one of | oe a 
them sharpened. After the holes were dug, the | eenianetetaeen 
sharpened stake was driven in the bottom on the| A correspondent of the Seientijie American says of 
south-west side, the rows running north and south, | coal tar for fruit trees: 
about three inches from the tree, and the other} About ten years ago, on the authority of A. J. 
placed in the bottom on the north-east side, and| Downing, I applied a thin coat of coal tar to 
the tree planted. The driven stake woukl sup-|about fifty young and thrifty apple trees, just com- 
port the tree, if necessary, and both together pre- |ing into bearing. In a week or two I observed a 
vented injury in working it both ways. The | wilted, yellow appearance of the leaves; and, be- 
trees were limed a little, occasionally manured,| coming alarmed, I 


| adopted the most rigorous 
and the orchard planted with corn. When plow-| measures to save my trees; the trunks were care- 
P I J 


ing it in the spring, I used a very short single | fully scraped, to get off all I could in that way, 
and short double trees. The fall being unusually |then they were well washed with soft soap and 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
How I Planted my Orchard, 





Adams Co. 





dry and hot, about ten per cent. died. 

Three seasons after planting, a part of the corn | 
stalks were left uncut, and the snow being deep, 
rabbits took up winter quarters among them, and 
very much injured a number of trees—the stakes 
prevented their being ruined. The gnawed por- 
tions were coated with tar, and wound with nar- 
row strips of old muslin. ‘To prevent farther in- 
jury, I mixed tar and fish oil, equal portions, and 
with a paddle dipped in the mixture, tapped the 
trunks of the trees lightly and rapidly, leaving 
spots from one to two inches asunder. The 
smaller amount is sufficient, and is not injurious, | 
and is a sure protection for that season. Every | 
summer the trees were washed with a simple 
preparation made of very strong soap suds, to 
which add sifted house ashes, until of the consis- 
tency of thick white-wash, stirred frequently, and 
applied in a dry time with a white-wash brush. 
This remains a number of weeks, and leaves the 
bark a bright green color. The trees are making 
a healthy but not very rapid growth. 

Respectfully, 





Mt. Pleasant, 2d mo., 1860. L. TaBER. 


water, half and half; next I twisted straw and 
wrapped it around them quite up to the limbs. 
The recovery was slow, but all except two or 
three resumed their former healthy condition du- 
ring the season; those are not yet what they 
would have been but for the ceal tar so credu- 
lously applied. 

The coal tar was also applied (under the influ- 


‘ence of the same authority) by some other parties 


in this village, with precisely the same results, 
excepting that they did not recover; the same 
sanitary measures not having been resorted to. 
If large sound trees, when removed to their 
new. location, are wrapped with straw, they will 
make double the growth they otherwise would do. 
The reason is, the roots supply the bark with that 
constant flow of sap that prevents the wood from 
seasoning, and this supply is checked the moment 
the roots are taken out of the ground, and is not 
again furnished until the roots have formed a new 
fibre to collect it from the soil. During the in- 
terregnum the sun and wind partially season the 
trunk of the tree ; the sap vessels are contracted, 
and when again the roots send up the usual 
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amount of sap, the sap vessels cannot take it. 
The straw prevents this seasoning and consequent 
contraction of the sap vessels. F. W. E. 

Another, writing from Connecticut, adds: 

I notice that one of your correspondents makes 
some inquiries as to the use of coal tar on fruit 
trees; stating that he has ruined a number by it. 
This was no doubt owing to the application being 
made without any preparation. I will give him 
a safe method of using it without injury, but with 
benefit. Give the tree first a coating of melted 
tallow, and apply the tar over the tallow. I 
speak from my own practical experience. Ap- 
plied in this way, the tar will not injure the tree, 
but it will preserve it from mice and rabbits, as 
well as from the grub or borer, and all other in- 
sects. A ring around a plum tree will proteet 
the fruit from the curculio. I use this article also 
in my garden, particularly for vines and cabbage 
plants, not one of which was touched the past 
season. The house in which I reside has for 
years been infested with ants, to the great annoy- 
ance of myself and family ; I thought to try the 
effect of the tar on them, and it exterminated 
them completely ; they have departed from my 
house, orchard and garden. C. F. R. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Woman’s Garden Talk. 


Frienp Harris :—I see from your Cultivator 
of March Ist, that the blue birds have called upon 
you earlier than with us. This morning the first 
robin of this spring was hopping merrily about 
the garden, looking as though he expected some 
one would soon be out, digging up the ground for 
his especial benefit ! 

How readily we shall join you in your “ morn- 
ing devotions among your garden pets.” Among 
your floral favorites, have you the Chinese Wis- 
taria? I think every person who owns ground 
enough to grow a “thing of beauty” upon, would 
be amply repaid for cultivating one of these vines. 
The Chinese is niuch more beautiful than the 
American ; however, we cultivate both varieties. 
Some of the former I have succeeded admirably 
in trimming into the form of a drooping tree, 
which blooms from May until September! Asa 
vine, it will grow any height a person wishes to 
train it. 

Among hardy vining roses, the Queen of the 
Prairie and Baltimore Belle, are two as good va- 
rieties as one could wish to have. I raised, last 
spring, some two hundred seedling verbenas, from 
thirty to forty varieties of Phlox Drummondi, and 
seven varieties of Portulacca. 

The Juberoses and Tigridias bloomed well late 
in the fall—while during March and April we 
have the different colored Crocuses, Polyanthus 
Narcissus in varieties, borders of Moss Pinks 
(which keep green all winter,) and the dwarf blue 
Iris, and still later seventeen varieties of Tulips, 
four varieties of Ponies, ete. I wish you could 
have seen our beds of mammoth Pansies; some 
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of them so large that the three lower leaves would 
cover a fifty cent piece. The most beautiful of 
these was so near being black, that we called it 
“Our Negro.” Isend you some of the seeds, in 
varieties, which had better be sown immediately 
in pots in the house. They need a slight protec- 
tion through the winter; leaves and moss from 
the woods is a sufficient protection. The blos- 
soms are much larger the second year. They 
need a shady situation. 

Among shrubs which are a very little trouble 
to cultivate, is the genus Spirea, of almost endless 
varieties, which will furnish blooms nearly all 
summer. One of our new shrubs is the Wiegelia 
Rosea, a native of China, which yields a profu- 
sion of rose-colored flowers in May. Another 
hardy flower, and quite beautiful, is the Dielytra 
Spectabilis—its pendulous racemes of pink, heart- 
shaped flowers, greet us at different periods thro’ 
the summer. All of the former mentioned, ex- 
cepting the Tuberoses and Tigridias, are hardy, 
and need not interfere with the farm labor of 
those persons having very little spare time to de- 
vote to the culture of flowers. After obtaining 
and planting, the necessary care they require can 
be bestowed by children, and the crops of bright 
flowers will develop in them a taste for the beau- 
tiful in nature. M. P. E. 

Mahoning Co., March 3, 1860. 





To Get Earty SquasHes, MELONS OR CUCUMBERS, 
cut two pieces of strong sods from fine, rich pasture 
ground, shave the dirt sides even, lay one of the sodg 
on a piece of board, grass down, and stick in the seeds 
an inch or two apart, then put on the other sod, and 
keep them in a warm corner near the fire-place, giving 
tiem a sprinkle of rain-water once in a while, if they 
get too dry, The seeds will take root, and when the 
time comes to put out the plants, cut out a piece of 
the lower sod with each seed, so as not to break the 
tender rootlets, and plant it where it is to grow. In 
this way you gain two or three weeks time, and the 
plants will get the start of bugs and flies. A little ex- 
tra care will be well compensated by extra early and 
fine vegetables. 





Goop AppLes.—Friend Joseph Morris, near Card- 
ington, sends us a box of his Bethlehemites—an apple 
of excellent flavor, and good keeper. This apple de- 
serves more attention from our pomologists as a choice 
winter fruit. It is fine, juicy, and crisp, with a rich 
nutty flavor. If we were in the orchard line, we would 


have a row of Friend Joseph Morris’ Bethlehemites, 
any how. 





Fruit Prospects.—James Edgerton, of Belmont 
Co., says the peach buds are safe yet in that quarter. 

John Gravett says the peach and cherry buds are 
killed about Lancaster, in Fairfield Co. 

Wm. Cox, of Crawford Co., says peaches are badly 
killed there. 

Late reports from Missouri and the Southwest, are 
more favorable as to some localities. 

All the damage to fruit seems to have been caused 





by the severe weather early in Dee. last. 
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Home Miscellany, 








pressing. Single flowers press the most readily, 
but with care, even double roses and asters may 
__ jbe dried most beautifully. They require longer 
'time than pansies, convolvulus and other single 
flowers, and must be examined every day or two, 
}and removed toa dry part of the book, or they 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Leaf and Flower Picture:: 


AND HOW TO MAKE THEM |will mould or blacken. All flowers retain their 
color best, when well cared for in this respect. 
: Ferns, mosses, the more delicate varieties of 
I have found the preparation for, and the mak- \ 


, oe se ‘eat tiger grasses, and wild oats, will press easily, and are 
ing of these pictures, quite a fascinating recrea- | very beautiful. 
tion; and some of the friends who have admired | Of leaves. eather oll cscs: chitets wt oti 
and learned to imitate the specimens hanging on | sting aol ~ ae af és pencil atend In the 
walls, have inquired why I did not write PA prerenars Lrs, er nae lB: on Bo | 
reed aieilie of my experiments, for the benefit of | autumn, the door-y ards and forests will furnish a 
others, and especially for those who, living in the | great Ventety ef rich colete—aigee Ulin Geers 
country, have abundant opportunity to procure varied than could be suspected, by any who have 
“9 det nied not attempted to make a collection of them. Look 
. Sager an Bing pet i. a ee particularly for the smaller-sized leaves of 
ginning, as it does, with the first we flowers vs toh pede bps with wp ht 
: . . . + , « a “9 . J 
of Spring and continuing til the lat of autumn’ they wll probably beat too small «propotan fo 
who love flowers, the employment ‘will pay as it ‘the darker leaves, for the best effect in a picture. 
goes, and the final result will be but an additional| 1t will be thought I have given directions for a 
bounty. ‘much larger collection than will be used, and it 

Have in readiness a good-sized book, (I use|™#Y be so; yet there will by no means be as 
Patent Office Reports, which may serve as a hint | ™@0Y left as Joe new think, I am sure, and as It 
to others who have them in their libraries,) and | Will add very little to the work of preparation, it 
plenty of stout cord, and go out when the first) best to have a good assortment to choose from, 
flowers of Spring are open, and cut, not break, | #fter the poor ones have been thrown aside. 
the flowers you wish to preserve, and a variety of | As fast as the leaves and flowers are thorough- 
green leaves likewise, and spread them caretuliy ly dried, they may be removed from the pressing 
in your book to dry. book, and all that are in good condition can be 

It is better to cut them at night-fall, than when | laid aside between the folds of a newspaper, to 
the dew is on them; and the sooner they are cut) Tall give pote et wine aoe cue 
after opening, the more certain they are to retain ’ ; ' s 
their color. If possible, cut poke.” specimens of | wreaths and boquets. Mrs. J. C. BATEHAM. 
each flower ; as with the same care, one or two! ° 
will often dry beautifully, while the others will) Spring Doses.—Many mothers, after fermit- 
fade or turn black. ‘ting their children to surfeit their stomachs all 

Put not more than two or three flowers on the | winter with turkey, meats, rich cake, mince-pie, 
same page, and take pains to lay each in a natu-| sausages, buckwheat cakes and molasses, try to 
ral position, with every petal in its place, and| relieve the feverish and overcharged system, in 
smooth, then turn half a dozen or more of your the spring of the year, with doses of powerful 
book leaves down upon them, and put on another) medicine, which produce a rapid and unnatural 
layer of flowers, and so on till all are in; then|action, and greatly help to weaken and destroy 
bind the book thoroughly with cord, and put it|the vital forces of the little frame. Instead of 
under a heavy chest or some other weight. If this, as spring advances, and the symptoms of 
nothing better can be found, put a board and a|slight disorders begin to appear, let them reduce 
heavy stone upon it. the diet, confine it to the plainest and simplest ar- 

After a day or two, each specimen must be ticles of food, and these sparingly. Interdict rich 
carefully lifted out and placed in a dry part of the | meats, cake and pastry, (tea and coffee no mother 
book, or if the whole seems damp, remove them | ought ever to allow a child,) and before summer, 
to another book. -If a book cannot be had, use| With its warmth and relaxing influences, makes 
newspapers and a board; but a book is much | its appearance, the little organism will be strong, 
more convenient, as it can be taken to the garden | and cleun, and pure, and able to resist, if it is at 
and forest with you, and can be handled and even | affected by those terrible night-mares to mothers, 
thrown around with impunity, when well corded. | known as “Summer complaints” — dysentery, 
It is not best to gather too many specimens at, diarrhea, cholera-morbus, and the other evils 
once, and these should be put to press immediate- which, like ghostly shadows, follow in their track. 
ly, to prevent their withering. (Mrs. J. C. Crory. 

Add more flowers and leaves from time to| 
time, as may be convenient, getting as much va-| “Qh, she was a jewel of a wife,” said Pat, 
riety as possible ; some of the most unpromising| mourning over the loss of his better half; “ she 
being sometimes among the most desirable after' always struck me with the soft end of the mop.” 

¢ 


* 














For the Ohio Cultivator 
Gossip from Illinois. 


Looking for the Spring—Children’s Fables. 

How it rained last night, Mr. Editor! and what 
a sober face dame Nature wears this morning, 
with the leaden clouds above, keeping up a sup- 
ply of tears, for each twig and blade of grass ! 
The glistening drapery of the fields and mead- 
ows, the miniature Alps and Andes, in the lanes 
and fence corners, have grown so “beautifully 
little,” that there is not enough left to form the 
nucleus of a poet’s dream—and every one knows 
upon what an infinitestimal foundation they—the 
dreams—are reared. The south-east wind has a 
brisk whistle, which we can almost imagine to be 
a harbinger of spring; and we cherish the delu- 
sion, notwithstanding our knowledge of the fact 
that it is yet February, and our memory of the 
past, which teaches us that Spring, in Illinois, is 
a mythical season. 

Well do we remember the capricious character 


which she assumed last year; how her warm) 


breath and sunny smile, brought forward the bud- 


ding flowers ; how the grape vines donned their | 


pendant curls of blossoms, and the fruit trees put 
on their bride-like attire of pink and white, all 
prepared to usher in the summer; and how, in- 
stead of meeting these pets of nature with her 
accustomed smile of sunshine, or a life-giving 


shower, she deputized a cruel blast of the depart-| 
ed winter to act as her almoner, at the very first) 


touch of whose icy breath the tender leaves black- 
ened, and the promising blossoms carried with 
them to their grave the hopes for the ensuing 
autumn, which they had called forth. 

But it is wrong, and unavailing, to repine over 
the disappointments of the past. Another winter 
has almost gone, and we feel our hearts thrilling 
with the same hopes that gladdened them last 
year, and as far back as memory reaches, and we 
are conscious that the approach of spring will ever 
be hailed with joy, as long as the world shall 
stand. 

Our farewell to winter, scarcely ever, is given 
with a regretful sigh, even though around its 
dreary brow pleasure may wreathe many a gay 
garland. 


Speaking of the pleasures of the winter sea-| 
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loming every mystery, until the charm is dis~ 
_pelled, and then they are dissatisfied, that every- 
thing appears to them so much like a farce. 

Ah, well! science—knowledge—is aggressive, 
as well as progressive. It may develop wonders, 
but it takes away the capacity to appreciate them 
as such. But, “for a’ that,” who would, for the 
sake of a few old superstitions, quarrel with the 
diffusion of increased light where hitherto dark- 
ness existed? Surely not 

Your humble correspondent, 

Oregon, Iil., Feb. 1860. Marte Esteve. 

Norr.—We are sorry to have so bad a showing of 

Christmas doings in the Prairie State. In this region, 
and so far as we know, all to the Eastward, the ob- 
servance of Christmas and the like holidays, is a grow- 
|ing custom of society.—Ep. 


} 





| 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Granny Jenkins has Notions of Her Own. 


“And so poor Letta Haven’s lost her baby, 
has she ?” said Mary Irving to Granny Jenkins, 
as the old lady called in to rest a minute on her 
way to the post office in the Dell. 

“ Yes, poor little lamb!” said Granny, sort of 
spitefully. Mary looked up in surprise, and the 
iold lady’s eyes were snapping as angrily as tho’ 
she had been telling the old story of “ them tar- 
nal town boys robbin’ her melon patch.” 

“Poor Letta! I do feel so sorry for her,” said 
Mrs. Irving, gently, as she smoothed the sunny 
hair of her chubby nestling. 

“I don’t pity her one bit,” said Granny; “I 
|was expecting to hear of its death every day. 
| That cold, raw November time that Letta first 
'ecame home to her father’s, to show the new-found 
jewel of a baby—you remember that cold spell. 
| Well, she had on her summery traveling gear, 
and her little fanciful hat was away behind her 
‘ears, and she looked so blue and cold, and was all 
a-shiver. The baby was fixed up in tawdry laces 
}and embroidery ; not a mite of flannel about it, 
‘only the little square shawl, and it was folded so 
as to show the elaborate braid and needle-work to 
ithe best advantage. More for show than comfort. 
\I’ve known Letta ever since she was knee high, 
and I hurried over the next day to see her. 
| “The baby was almost exhausted with crying 


| 
| 
| 
| 








son, how little the children of now-a-days appre-| when I went in, and the foolish young mother was 
ciate Christmas or New Years, to what the chil-| crying, too, and dosing it with hot teas. She had 
dren used to, but a few years since. Zhen Christ-|on a low-necked short sleeved dress, two snow- 
mas day, particularly, was a gem, whose lustre of| white cambric skirts, over a patent one, and a 
anticipation or memory brightened the whole sea-| gaudily trimmed sacque to ‘cover her neck and 
son. The many little delusions and mysteries|arms. I busted right out mad, and told her 
attendant upon its celebration, tended to develop) plainly her poor body had’nt clothing enough upon 
the poetic imagiuation of childhood, in a degree) it to keep the baby’s dinners warm, let alone mak- 
which never can be arrived at by teaching them) ing herself comfortable and healthy. She tossed 
the unvarnished facts of the case. her pretty head as proudly as Mr. Leonard’s an- 

Children are having their reason cultivated, at|tediluvian mare does hers of a Sunday, and says 
the expense of imagination. They hear our fa-|she, ‘Granny, it’s the fashion to dress this way 
bles of Santa Claus and his attendant wonders,|/in Pimpleton; and no one who is respectable 
with a droll light in their eyes, the while, betray-| would be seen with quilted or flannel skirts on, or 
ing their skepticism; and we are conscious tbat| those detestable high-necked dresses—they make 
they are weighing every impossibility, and fath-' one have such a countryfied, queer look 
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“T did’nt say another word on that subject. 

“ For five months before the baby was born— 
so cousin Prudy Blunt told me, and she lives just’ 
‘cross lots—she put in her whole time embroider- 
ing wee dresses, and petticoats, and shirts, and 
shawls, and night gowns, sometimes working till 
eleven o'clock at night. Now see the conse- | 
quences. She has a continual holler, hacking | 
cough, with pain in her side and breast, her eyes| 
are as pinky and afraid of the sunshine as any} 
old toper’s, her thin shoulders are stooping, and | 
she has a weary, fretful, anxious look, as though | 
hard years of toil and privation had fallen like a| 
crushing weight upon her. 

“F tell you, Mary Irving, the sooner such|: 
fools run their course, the better off the world will) 
be. Great exercise, indeed, for a young wife to} 
sit doubled up five mortal ‘months, straining her| 
eyes and her nerves over paltry bits of linen or | 
lawn, when a wide hem, or a bit of tetting, or| 
thread lace, would do just as well, and look c ten| 
times as sensible, besides giving her time to go| 
singing about her house, doing this or that—read- 
ing, visiting, drawing, singing. riding, swinging in 
the attic, bathing in the bed- -room, 
the fields, or romping with oimanely’ 5 happy | 
children. 

“ Why, that day I called to see Letta, she kept | 
wiping her cold blue nose on a handkerchief that | 
she was nine weeks embroidering! Only think!) 
nine weeks of God’s golden time! "It was 
wrought all over; and to those who admire such} 
things, it would have been a wonderful creation. 
They would have seen more to call forth their | 
amazement, than in surveying this God-created| 
earth, that He called good. It was fairly stiff | 
with vines, and bunches of grapes, and roses, and 
leaves, 
things in the corners; but I'd as lief wipe my 
humbly nose on a nutmeg grater, or a bristling 
burdock leaf, as be caught putting such a half- 
human thing to my face! Id feel as if every 
stitch cost a drop of blood, and was pulsing with 
the life it had sapped from a young and foolish 
creetur like poor Letta. 

“T think it is bad enough for silly girls to go 
half drest in the winter, voting down warm flan- 
nel as not respéctable, giving the preference to 
cold snow-white summer muslins; but for a deli- 
cate mother to follow the caprices of fashion, and} 
make herself little else than a refrigerator, and) 
yield her poor dainty baby stale ice milk, goes| 
agin natur, as cousin Prudy Blunt says. 

“No,” said Granny Jenkins, rising and shak-| 
ing out ‘the folds of her scant ninepence calico, | 
till it reached the tops of her snug calfskin shoes, | 
“Tsay it’s no pity that the poor little chilled | 
frame that Letta aired her embroidery upon, is| 
gone toa warmer and a tenderer bosom than 
her’n, while she is left to console herself by say- 
ing: ‘The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away, and blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 

“ And now I must go to the office and see if 


my step-son, Jack Byles, has writ home from the 
Peak yet. 
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“Good day, Mary; and mind, child, you don’t 


ilet any such blamed nonsense get into your hu- 


man little head, as has been the bane and the 
blight of poor Letta Haven’s mistaken life.” 
RoseELLA. 


-~2ee + — 
MakinG Soarp.—Procure good ashes ; place a 
half peck of lime in the bottom of the leach for 


jeach barrel of ashes; if air slackcd, the quantity 


must be larger, according to the time it has been 
exposed to the air. It is usual to place straw be- 
low the lime to prevent the water from carrying 
it off in particles., Place the ashes on the lime, 
| beating it compactly as each successive layer is 
applied, till the leach is full. The water poured 
upon the ashes should be hot, until the lye begins 
to run; and the time that should elapse after the 
water is first applied, till it passes through as lye, 
should not be less than twenty-four hours ; if 
sooner, the ashes have not been beaten sufficiently, 
and the lye will be too weak. It will continue to 
run as water is applied, but at the same time 
growing weaker as the potash becomes carried off. 

If the — conte be perfectly fresh, no lime 
in the leach; as, when first 
burned, fodisia are caustic, but gradually loose this 
| quality by absorbing carbonic acid from the air. 
The lime abstrats this carbonic air, and renders 
the lye again caustic. 

If lye is not strong enough to float an egg, it 
will not make good soap—but we have known it 
to do this, and still cause a failure, if not suffici- 
‘ently caustic. The last named defect may gener- 
jally be ascertained by pouring in a portion of 
some strong acid, as aquafortis or oil of vitriol, 
which will cause a violent effervescence — even 
strong vinegar will do. When this is the case, it 





| shows that “enough lime has not been used; and 


it may still do to apply it. We have known its 
use to cause success even after the materials for 
the soap had been mixed together. 

The grease must be first boiled—then a pint of 
lye added—afierwards a quart, and so on by gra- 
dual additions till the soap is made. A barrel of 
good ashes will make a barrel of soap; but, if the 


lye is strong enough to combine well with the 


grease, the soap will be too strong, and injure the 


clothes. This is remedied by adding a pail of 
water to each pail of freshly made soap. — The 
Cultivator. 


7. 2eer 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Said Simpson to Wis wife, one day, 
““ We've nothing left to eat : 

If things go on in this queer way, 
We sha’n’t make both ends meet.” 


The dame replied, in words discreet, 
“We're not so badly fed, 

If we can make but one end meat, 
And make the other bread /” 





The white opera cloaks work by our Mrs. Pot- 
iphars may be called ascension robes, from the 
fact that the wearers (and their husbands) are 
continually “going up.’ 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 


COLUMBUS MARKET AND LIVE STOCK SHIPMENTS. 


Business looks better than it has for some weeks, grain 
coming in freely and farmers trading liberally at the stores 
throughout the city. At four of the principal houses fifty 
two hundred bushels of corn was taken at 35 cents, and 
something doing in other grains. 
are larger than the week before, but this, we fear, is not a 
matter for congratulation, as the New York cattle market 
report shows gloomy times for drovers. Nevertheless, 
perhaps ’tis well for stock breeders to sell for anything 
over cost of production, and save further feeding. 

The following reports the principal business of the past 
week : 

J. & L. Zettler bought 400 bushels of Wheat at $1.20; 
1200 bushels of Corn at 30c; 500 bushels of Oats at 35c ; 
60 = Clover Seed at $4, and 50 bushels Timothy Seed 
at $3.50. 

Bradford, Suydam & Co., bought 800 bushels of Corn at 
35c ; sold 50 bbls. Flour, extra, at $5.75; 56 bbls. Salt at 
$1.45. 

J. R. Paul bought 2000 bushels of corn at 35c ; 150 bush- 
els of oats at 374c, and 50 bushels of clover seed at $4. 

Fitch & Bortle bought 1200 bushels of corn at 35c. Sold 
115 bbls. Flour, superior article family, made at Chilli- 
cothe, at $5.65 to 6.50, and shipped 200 bbls. to Eastern 
mnarket, 


Stock SurpMents.—The Cleveland, Columbus and Cin- 
cinnati Railroad shipped 18 car loads of cattle the past 
week, and re-shipped 4 car car loads Kentucky cattle ; H. 
Gares and W. Marks of Madison Co., 1 car each; from 
Licking Co., 3 cars. The Central Ohio Railroad shipped 


23 car loads of hogs—13 from Indiana and 10 from Piqua- | 


Jos. Chenoweth shipped for Philadelphia 1 car load of 
horses. 


Tue Retail GROCERY MARKET remains the same as last 
week. Prices in the Fourth st. domestic market are a lit- 
tle lower on some articles—eggs selling for 10 to 12c, but- 
ter for 16 to 18¢c. Pigeons are offered in great numbers, 
and sell readily, picked, for 0c a dozen.—0O. S. Journal. 
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The shipments of stock | 
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CLEVELAND. — Flour firm, with sales at forme. 
figures, 

Grain—Wheat, the market is firm, with sales of 3 cars 
red at $1.28 on track, and 1 car white at $1.35 from store 
Corn, sale 1 car at 50c. 

Seeds—Timothy is in active demand for small lots at 
$3.124. Clover is quiet at $4 to 4.10. 

Hams, etc.—Sales 40 bbls. country-cured hams at 9c; 
300 do. shoulders at 74c, and 600 bbls. ““Comstock’s” dried 
beef at 10c. 

Butter—Sales small; good roll at 12c. 

Eggs—<Active. Sales 28 bbls. at 13c, 
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CINCINNATI.—Wheat $1.25 for prime red, $1.30 for 
orime white. Corn 50c. Oats 48c. Clover Seed $4.50. 
Timothy $3.15, Flax $1.10. Potatoes $2 per barrel for 
prime Neshannocks. Butter dull—Central Ohio roll, 11 
ee W. R. 14 to 15e. Cheese brisk—summer-cured 
104¢. 
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$1. Choice Flower Seeds by Mail. $1. 


Mrs. J. C. BATEHAM, at the Columbus Nursery, is 
again preparing an assortment of the best Flower Seeds for this 
climate, to be sent by mail, free of postage, in packages of twenty 
varieties, with directions for culture, for one dollar. The assort- 
ment includes finest Pivione China Asters, Drummond's Phlox, 
Cypress Vine, Mixed Portulacca, (six varieties.) Carnation and 
Double China Pink, Globe Amaranthus, Eternal Flower, Agera- 
tum, Rocket Larkspur, Tassel Flower, Dwarf Convolvulus, Large 
Hearts Ease, Gilia, Whitlavia, Zinnia, etc. 








Delaware Grape Vines, 


And many other new hardy varieties, at lowest 
prices. [> Send for Catalogue. M. B. BATEHAM & CO. 





Strawberry Plants. 


Wrtson’s ALBANY, (most productive of all); Jenny's 
Seedling, latest and fine for market ; Walker’s Seedling, Crimson 
Cone, Pennsylvania, Hooker, Genesee, Large Early Scarlet, andw 
a dozen other most popular market sorts, (as well as the finest 
amateur varieties,) very cheap, by the thousand or less. 

(¥ Send for our Descriptive Catalogue. 
6 M. B. BATEHAM & CO. 


THIRD ANNUAL SALE 








| SHORT-HORNED CATTLE. 


\ Y THIRD ANNUAL SALE WILL TAKE 
4 place on Wednesday. April 18. 1860, at which time I will 
offer at Public Auction, 30 head of Short-horns, consisting of ten 
Bulls and twenty head of Cows and Heifers. The stock are all 
healthy, and in fair condition, and will be sold (at the option of 
the purchaser) on the following terms: 

For all sums of $100 and under, a credit of three months; for 
all sums over $100, a credit of six months, or eight months credit 
with interest at six per cent., the purchaser giving his notes with 
approved security. 

For full particulars, send for a Catalogue. Address 
D. McMILLAN Jr., 
6-3t Xenia, Ohio. 


| Lancaster Nursery. 
FINE ASSORTMENT OF HEALTHY, 


thrifty Trees for sale, price low, consisting of Apple, Pear, 
Peach, Apricot, Cherry and Quince. Also Blackberries, Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Currants, Strawberries, Rhubarb, etc. 

Of Evergreens, | have a large assortment of fine, symmetrical 
plants, from 1 to 3 feet high. A most superb collection of Shrub- 
bery, Roses, Dahlias, Flowering Plants, etc 
| For Catalogues and other information, enclose a stamp, and ad- 
| dress JOHN GRAVETT, 

6-* Lancaster, O. 


‘THE CALIFORNIA PIE MELON FILLS 

the bill better than anything of the kind we have ever tried. 
It needs no puffing. Any person, by sending three red postage 
stamps, can have one package of the seeds by return of mail. 
Address H. A. HOCKETT, Monrovia, Morgan Ce., Ind., or JAS. 
M, ELLIS, Westboro, Clinton Co,, O. (6-2t* 




















